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account of the swan shooting. It is obviously unneces-
sary to explain that shooting, as a sport, had no attrac-
tion for him; whereas observing birds and bats, fish,
etc., was always a preoccupying interest.

"What a day of intense heat followed that morning!
When at last we reached our previous night's shelter, a
shepherd station known as Bidgee Bend, we were nearly
exhausted.

" While resting on a rough shake-down and lazily smok-
ing, my eye happened to glance at my saddle, which was
lying close at hand, and right in the midst thereof I saw
a large scorpion with its tail raised in that way which,
is known to signify a vicious state of mind. Hearing my
exclamation, the stockman looked round, and without
a word reached for a long-lashed whip, and with a blow
of the shaft put an end to the possibly dangerous inten-
tions of our unwelcome visitor. Of an extremely laconic
nature, our shepherd friend never uttered a word he felt
to be unnecessary, and when, after having asked him if
he saw scorpions frequently hereabouts, and received a
monosyllabic reply in the affirmative, I added, ' Any
other kind of vermin?' he muttered sleepily, with his
pipe in Ms mouth, ' Bull-dog ants, hairy spiders, centi-
pedes, bugs/ "

On his return to Melbourne the traveller realised that
there was no immediate prospect of finding work. He
had made inquiries in every available direction, but he
did not make any great effort. He realised that life in
the New World, under such conditions as would be open
to him, would be very distasteful; and greatly as he
had enjoyed the few months' sojourn in Australia, owing
chiefly to Mr. Turner's friendliness, he had little regret
when he went on board the Loch Tay for his homeward
faring.

The return voyage, too, was eventful. The route lay
round Cape Horn, and the ship was driven by contrary
winds down into the Antarctic seas, where it encoun-
tered bitterly cold weather, and came close to drifting
icebergs.
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